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disregard of all archaeological data, declares the pottery heads of San Juan 
Teotihuacan "negroid" and hence post-Columbian. 

No doubt, Prof. Dixon has in mind H. W. Henshaw's censures of 
Squier and Davis in his Animal Carvings from Mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley, 1 but even he did not speak so disparagingly of Squier. Besides, 
Henshaw's conclusion, 

that a large majority of the carvings, instead of being, as assumed, exact like- 
nesses from nature, possess in reality only the most general resemblance to the 
birds and animals of the region which they were doubtless intended to represent, 1 

leaves the subject wide open, and, in spite of occasional errors in Squier 
and Davis it is much safer to accept their verdict, than Henshaw's. 
As to the post-Columbian origin of the negroid pottery head, there is 
not a word about it in my book. I only quoted Charnay, who said that 
he picked up a Negro head, and that the ruins were still in use in Spanish 
times. 

The other censures by Prof. Dixon are too vague to be aswered here. 
They will be properly illustrated in my future works. 

Leo Wiener 

A Rejoinder 

The Editor has kindly given me the opportunity to add a few words 
in the way of rejoinder to Professor Wiener's lengthy criticism of my 
recent review of his book. Ordinarily I should be quite content to leave 
the verdict as to the value of the book, the validity of my criticisms, and 
the adequacy of Professor Wiener's reply to any anthropologists who 
cared to waste their time over the task. But (and I regret to be obliged 
to speak thus plainly) the disingenuousness of Professor Wiener's criti- 
cisms and the fact that he has stooped to the employment both of 
suggestio falsi and suppressio veri practically force me to make a brief 
answer. I shall do this by the shortest possible. comments on the more 
important points at issue. 

1. Remora fishing: — On pages 61-67 of his book, Professor Wiener 
ridicules the whole idea of remora fishing, and attempts to prove the 
practice unknown in the West Indies and the accounts of it "lies." In 
his reply, he again obligingly refers to these accounts as "base lies." 
He refers to no purpose to eighteenth century descriptions of the practice 
on the East African Coast, but carefully omits any references to ac- 



1 In Second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1880-81, p. 123 ff. 
s Ibid., p. 166. 
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counts of the use of the remora in Caribbean waters. The whole 
question has been exhaustively treated by Gudger (American Naturalist, 
mi, pp. 289, 446, 515) to whose paper those interested may be sent. 

2. Earliest use of tobacco in Africa: — My statement was that the 
earliest certain record given was toward the end of the sixteenth century. 
In his reply, Professor Wiener has only succeeded in making it more 
deadly clear that my statement was quite correct! 

3. Tobacco native in Africa: — Welwitsch does indeed, as Professor 
Wiener states, record Nicotiana tabacum as "wild" at one station, but 
Professor Wiener does not state two facts of vital importance in estimating 
the value of Welwitsch's evidence for this species of tobacco being 
native in Africa. These are: (1) that the station referred to is but a short 
distance from Sao Paulo de Loanda, the capital of Angola, a town which 
has been in existence since the latter part of the sixteenth century, and 
(2) that Welwitsch also gives a second station in the same area, with the 
entry "cultivated and afterwards sporadically and rather rarely half- 
wild." The mere fact that a plant is found growing "wild" is not, as 
any botanist knows, evidence that it is native in the region. As tobacco 
is a plant that somewhat easily escapes from cultivation and naturalizes 
itself, no competent botanist would, I think, accept Welwitsch's two 
statements, as in any sense proof that Nicotiana tabacum was native in an 
area where it has been cultivated for several centuries. 

As to Schweinfurth, Professor Wiener is obliged to admit that his 
reference made no mention of the subject. I was quite well aware of 
the statements elsewhere in the book, but I did not and do not regard 
"open questions" and "tenable conjectures" as constituting valid evi- 
dence, particularly when these "conjectures" go counter to the currently 
received scientific opinion. 

4. Bernal Diaz and Sahagun: — I still believe Professor Wiener 
"minimizes" the evidence of Bernal Diaz which he gives — and he does not 
give it all! The interpretation of Grijalva's account (which seems 
previously to have escaped Professor Wiener's attention) does not seem 
to me to be defensible. Professor Wiener wisely omits to quote the 
passage from Sahagun which I said he had misunderstood and mistrans- 
lated. The French text, speaking of the making of reed cigarettes 
(not "pipes" as Professor Wiener translates it) reads "il pulverise 
ensuite tres finement le charbon qu'il mouille et dont il bourre les roseaux." 
This is rendered (p. 148 of Professor Wiener's book), "Then he carefully 
pulverizes some coal, which he dampens in order to bore with it through 
the reeds" (italics mine). Let any French scholar show that this is 
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not a hopeless misunderstanding and egregious mistranslation of the 
original. The reeds were filled or stuffed with dampened charcoal, not 
"bored" with "coal." 

5. Inhaling cohoba: — An excellent example of disingenuous method. 
Professor Wiener artfully quotes a sentence of his from page 113 of his 
book, without its context which completely modifies its meaning, and 
then asks in injured innocence if " this is a denial in toto." Of course it is 
not — but the whole of the nine pages which precede are given up to 
nothing but an elaborate denial of the use of cohoba and the bifurcated 
snuffing-tube, and an attempt to prove both Columbus' and Ramon 
Pane's accounts of these to be pure lies! He then quotes Safford, 
cleverly but quite falsely suggesting that this quotation sums up Safford's 
views on the whole question — but very carefully omits any reference to 
the succeeding thirteen pages, in which Safford demonstrates the wide 
extension of both practices and their use in prehistoric times. 

6. Bitumen: — Comment, even on Professor Wiener's comment, 
again "seems superfluous." 

7. Cartier: — Fr. prune = plum; Fr. pruneau = prune. This is an 
old catch for beginners in French. If Professor Wiener can refer me to 
"any dictionary" which gives both meanings as in good use for Fr. prune, 
I shall be very grateful. In speaking of the misprint of pommes for 
prunes I was referring to the specific case of its appearance in the vocabu- 
lary. That the word for apple (a native fruit) occurs elsewhere in Carrier's 
text has no bearing whatever on the question. I cannot take the space 
necessary for an adequate discussion of the other points raised. 

8. Epicerinys: — I would only point out that I never dreamed of 
deriving "Nipissing" from "Lake Nipissing." I merely stated the fact 
that the tribe called Nipissirini in the seventeenth century are today 
called Nipissings and that they lived near a lake which bears their 
name. I am quite content to leave Professor Wiener's derivation from 
the Fr. Spicerie to the tender mercies of other philologists! 

9. Alarcon: — The "misstatement" lies in the fact that Alarcon does 
not mention either tobacco or pipes. Although fifty pages or so earlier, 
Professor Wiener admits that it is a pure assumption that tobacco was 
meant and could adduce no evidence whatever in regard to pipes, yet 
on the page referred to (p. 189) he states both assumptions as facts 
without qualification, in order to bolster up his theory. 

10. Chapopotli: — There is not space here to discuss the complete 
muddle into which Professor Wiener has fallen in this matter. Anyone 
who cares to read pp. 148-149, 181-184 of his book, can convince himself 
of this. 
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11. Ohio Effigy-pipes: — Professor Wiener here again employs both 
suppressio veri and suggestio falsi with a master hand. The question at 
issue is whether or not certain pipes found in Ohio represent the manatee 
and the toucan, animals and birds whose nearest habitat was in the 
Gulf of Mexico and the regions south. In order to give the impression 
that Henshaw's criticisms do not invalidate but rather confirm the 
accuracy of Squier and Davis' identification, Professor Wiener carefully 
quotes Henshaw's second conclusion, and then states that the latter thus 
"leaves the subject wide open." He deliberately omits, however, to give 
Henshaw's first conclusion which immediately precedes and which 
reads "that of the carvings from the mounds which can be identified 
there are no representatives of birds or animals not indigenous to the 
Mississippi Valley." In the body of his article, Henshaw has just 
shown conclusively that Squier and Davis' identifications of "manatee" 
and "toucan" pipes are absolutely untenable! 

12. Teotihuacan "negroid" heads: — The word "post-Columbian" 
is to be sure not used in connection with these heads — but the entire 
paragraph in which they are mentioned, has for its primary purpose to 
suggest that the heads are " negroid " because they were made subsequent 
to the introduction of Negro slaves. 

Professor Wiener's reply constitutes neither fair criticism nor legiti- 
mate argument; it is rather an evasion of the issues and a specious 
presentation of irrelevant or misleading facts. 

Roland B. Dixon. 

Harvard University. 

The Reindeer 

My "Notes on Reindeer Nomadism" {Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, Vol. vi, 2) has called forth a reply from 
Dr. Laufer in the Anthropologist's April-June number, 1920, which has 
just come to hand. 

I am heartily in accord with Dr. Laufer when he says "that facts 
mean everything." Facts should, however, be rightly understood; 
therefore, we must attempt to find out the right order in which the facts 
should be arranged so as to be fully comprehended. That is where 
theory comes in. Now, Eduard Hahn and after him Dr. Laufer have 
not, in my opinion, arranged the facts in the right order; therefore, I 
have tried to arrange them better. From Dr. Laufer's reply I learn of 
his disapproval of my analysis of reindeer nomadism and my attempt at 
a chronological stratification of the elements contained in this culture- 
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